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HE COLOR OF THE OCEAN 


Alva JOHNSTON, writing on Rex Stout in The New 
Worker (July 16, 1949 [xxv, 21], pp. 26 ff.),? gives, 
perhaps without knowing it, a lesson to every teacher. 

Rex was nineteen when he finally went to Lawrence, 
Kansas, in 1906, to enter the university. . . . He longed 
0 look at the cities and other scenes he had been read- 
mg about for years. He had a special craving for a 
limpse of the ocean. The ocean had been the subject 
f an argument in his geography class twelve years be- 
ore. Rex hadn’t studied his lesson, and when he was 
nexpectedly asked ‘‘ What color is the ocean?,’’ he said, 
‘Pink.’ 

‘*No,’’ said the teacher. ‘‘The ocean is blue.’’ 

That was a flat, dogmatic statement. It was the kind 

thing that aroused the spirit of opposition in Rex. 

How do you know it’s blue?’’ he asked. 

‘It says so here in the book,’’ said the teacher. 

The boy was already a fallacy-spotter. He had caught 
e teacher committing the old fallacy of saying that 

erything in a book is true, and he made the most of it. 
he argument became warm. 

“Have you ever seen the ocean?’’ asked Rex, at last. 


1From a profile of Rex Stout in The New Yorker, copy- 
ghted, 1949, by the New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


By 
ROBERT WITHINGTON 


SMITH COLLEGE 


‘“No,’’ admitted the teacher. 

A quick checkup showed that nobody in the school 
had ever seen the ocean. ‘‘And,’’ inquired Rex tri- 
umphantly, ‘‘how do we know that the man who wrote 
the book ever saw the ocean?’’ . . . Rex read up on the 
color of the ocean. Unfortunately, he 
Moore, who called it ‘‘rosy,’’ or he might have won a 
complete victory on the spot. As it was, he found no 
support for his contention that the ocean was pink, but 
he was able to throw considerable doubt on his teacher’s 
contention that it was blue. authorities called 
it green or gray. ... The classical writers are on every 
side of the question; they call the ocean, among other 
things, pale, dark, bright, emerald, violet, amber, silver, 
lead-colored, iron-bosomed, wine-dark, and dragon-green. 
Tired of getting the run-around from literature, Rex 
planned to settle the matter once and for all by seeing 
the ocean for himself. 


missed Tom 


Some 


He enlisted in the Navy, and the first time he gazed 
at the Atlantic, 


He found that all the authorities were wrong. It 
was mud-colored near shore, rusty-looking farther out, 


and a kind of gun metal in the distance. Later, from the 
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deck of the Mayflower, he saw blues and greens and a 
er hues and tints. The ques- 
tion was as debatable on the high seas as it had been 


on the prairies. 


book.” 
Let us suppose that the 


“It says here in the Perhaps this sen- 


tence should be my title. 
book 
mittee on Un-Amerie: 
repeat the “old fallacy of saying that everything in 


is prescribed by the Kremlin or by the Com- 
Activities. Must the teacher 


true’? Must the student accept the printed 


a book is 
word as vox Dei? Long ago, Mopsa loved a ballad, 
“in print a-life, for then we are sure they are true.” 

1k was printed in Russian, can we accept 
even the translation as authentic? 

The question of Communism in schools and colleges 
exercises the academic world (as it does the larger 
world outside college halls) ; and Communism—or, as 
| prefer to eall it, “Kremlinism”—is not pink. The 
Spring, 1949, issue of the Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors (xxxv, 1) con- 
tains, as usual, many papers of interest and value; 
all teachers, whether or not members of the organ- 
ization, should read “The Report of Committee A 
for 1948” (pp. 49 ff.) and “Academie Freedom and 
Tenure: Evansville College” (pp. 74 ff.). Since Mr. 
Wallace was a recognized candidate for the presi- 
dency, it is obviously within the rights of a teacher 
to support him, even if the community in which the 


college was situated was antagonistic; whether or not 
such support was, in the cireumstances, tactful, is an- 
other question. Despite the alleged pro-Russian lean- 
ings of Mr. Wallace, the ease of Professor Parker does 
not parallel those of supporters of the Kremlin in 
other institutions. (An adequate résumé of the aca- 
demic situation to date may be found in Newsweek 
for July 18, 1949 [xxxiv, 3], pp. 68 ff.). 

The NEA has voted against the employment of 
Communist teachers, though no one objects to, and 
many defend, the exposition of Communist ideology 
in our institutions of learning. (The Russians are 
less liberal.) How can one fight an unknown enemy? 
Is it not more important to know the language of 
foes than of friends? The study of Russian and 
German does not imply a support of Communism or 
Nazism—though in World War I a great many peo- 
ple thought that the ability to decline der, die, das 
showed a sympathy with the Kaiser. Many of our 
Communists do not know Russian, but the orders from 
Moscow are translated for them, and it is a safe as- 
sumption that the true Communist will obey them. 

The Committee on Academie Freedom and Tenure 
of the AAUP does not, apparently, agree with the 
NEA. 
himself with the Communist 
Communist Party in the United States is a legal 
To my way of thinking, the legality 


It supports the right of a teacher to affiliate 
Party “so long as the 


political party.” 


VoL. 70, No. 189) 


of the Communist Party is beside the point. Ang | 
have often wondered why, since it is legal, so may 
people hesitate to admit membership in it. 
ashamed of saying that he is a Democrat or a Meth. 
dist? Should not a “liberal” be glad to be known as 
an anti-Communist? 

The 1940 Statement of Principles, which was formn- 
lated jointly by representatives of the AAUP and o} 
the Association of American Colleges, and indorsed }, 
these two associations (the history of this is rx corded 
in the spring, 1949, Bulletin, p. 66, and need not be 
repeated here) states: “‘The teacher is entitled to free. 
dom in the classroom in discussing his subject, but he 
should be eareful not to introduce into his teaching 
controversial matter which has no relation to his syb. 
ject.” (Will a Communist teaching government alloy 
a “free discussion” in his classroom of democracy as 
as well as of Kremlinism?)The committee also notes 
(Spring, 1949, Bulletin, pp. 56-57) that if a teacher 
“should use his classes as a forum for communism, or 
otherwise abuse his relationship with his students for 
that purpose; if his thinking should show more than 
normal bias, or be so uncritical as to evidence profes. 
sional unfitness, these are the charges that should be 
brought against him. If these charges should be es- 
tablished by evidence adduced at a hearing, the teacher 
should be dismissed because of his acts of disloyalty or 
because of professional unfitness, and not because he is 
a Communist.” Does the question arise that a Con- 
munist is ipso facto disloyal to his country? 
position of Communism is no more disloyal than the 
presentation of another religion and its doctrines, in 
a course dealing with comparative religions, is anti- 
Christian. A Communist, invited to expound the doe- 
trines of the Russian State in a course in government, 
would obviously be prejudiced and would make few 
converts—if he were honest; but a Communist mas- 
querading as an “independent scholar” could do much 
harm. 

If a Communist party-member must take the dic- 
tation of Moscow he is not a free scholar or teacher. 
I am not here referring to the scholar (if such there 
be) who has come independently to the conclusion that 
the Kremlin preaches a sound ideology; but to the 
parrot or phonograph who repeats automatically the 
messages he receives from the Kremlin, who changes 
his attitude as Stalin changes his, who must accept 
the Communist doctrines about art and science, who 
has no will of his own, who cannot carry on research 
and experiment independently, who cannot create 4 


Is one 


The ex- 


work of art outside party dictatorship, who is a slave] 


and a propagandist. The AAUP Committee on Act 
demie Freedom and Tenure would probably not con: 
sider such an individual a competent teacher (a0! 
the committee does not support incompetence), but " 


might be hard to find evidence which would convit' 
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Were such a teacher to announce that his lessons had 

been dictated from Moscow, he would not be danger- 
ous, because he would label himself as biased; but he 
might say, “It says so here in the book,” with an im- 
plication that if you do not believe it, you will not 
vet good marks. And the Russians demand good 
Marx. 

In a sectarian college, a certain amount of bias is 
expected, but it is not hidden. In religious courses 
it may even allow other beliefs to be expounded, cer- 
tain that its own will not be weakened. Even in a 
free university we may have distorted interpretations 
of art, literature, and music, with more or less honest 
prejudice. In neither type of institution do we get 
“Baptist sociology,” “Methodist biology,” or “Catholie 
mathematics.” The Fundamentalists might be em- 
barrassed (if that were possible) to explain Cain and 
Abel in the light of the Lord’s “Though ye offer me 
burnt offerings and your meat offerings, I will not 
aceept them (Amos, v: 22); and the Kremlin may 
produce certain inconsistencies which its supporters 
will have to explain away as best they can—a not-too- 
difficult job when one is not concerned with con- 
sistency. 

Where the open mind is forbidden, true scholar- 
ship and sound teaching do not exist. Legality aside, 
and “due process,” it is startling to discover that the 
menace of Communism is not always realized—for 
surely Kremlinism involves the closed mind. There 
is much to be said for legalism and due process and 
judicial approach—but there is also preventive medi- 
cine; the wise farmer locks the barn door before the 
horse is stolen, rather than wait for the fait accompli, 
and then run down to the court house for “due proc- 
ess.” The road to the stable may be free for the thief; 
but if one suspects his purpose in taking it, one keeps 
one’s eyes open. The NEA does. 


Some years ago, Alexander Pope wrote: 
’Tis education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined. 


He echoed the Seotch proverb, “Thraw [twist] the 
wand while it is green,” and the English one, “Train 
a tree when it is young,” both of which have Arabic 
and German parallels. If the NEA does not forget 
these truths, others seem to; in their disregard for 
the speed with which satellite states are made in 
Europe and Asia, they are apparently blind to our 
own danger. A platform may be convincing; it may 
stress the rights of minorities and oppose the repres- 
sion of unpopular views, though it may suggest that 
“Freedom involves toleration of divergent views and 
willingness to submit to the temporary rule of those 
supported by a majority” (AAUP Spring Bulletin, 
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p. 58). This would seem to condemn Communists and 
Wallaceites in an unfriendly community, though Pro- 
fessor Parker was supported. 

A letter from A. Barr Comstock, on the editorial 
page of The New York Times for July 17, 1949, points 
out that while the Constitution guarantees the freedom 
of the individual to express his opinions so that we 
may be better able to learn the truth about any par- 
ticular controversial subject, it does not 


- - - recognize his right deliberately or recklessly to 
misstate facts or distort the truth in such a manner and 
under such circumstances as would normally be conducive 
to serious injury to others. The right of the individual 
to be protected from such injury is, or should be, just as 
sacred as the right of free expression. In our constant 
emphasis, and perhaps overemphasis, on individual free- 
dom, we tend to ignore individual responsibility, which is 
just as important. In fact, the two are inseparable. 
. .. Justice Holmes ... said ‘‘The most stringent pro- 
tection of free speech would not protect a man in falsely 
shouting ‘Fire’ in a theatre and causing a panic.’’... 


The Committee on Academie Freedom and Tenure 
of the AAUP admits responsibility in connection with 
academic freedom, but sometimes seems to put over- 
emphasis on individual freedom. If it occasionally 
seems more concerned with the freedom of the in- 
structor than with that of the administration, it is 
only fair to note that it assumes no prejudice and re- 
ports that it is more and more called on for mediation 
than for investigation; its clientéle is able to judge 
of the value of its censures from the facts published. 

I do not dictate the color of the ocean—I have seen 
it, and know that occasionally it is pink. I do not pre- 
tend to describe the color of the Kremlin ideology, 
which may vary from red to a darker hue, or paler; 
but I do protest against allowing teachers who have 
to repeat dictated ideas, who have no freedom to 
investigate for themselves, and who eannot give the 
result of any investigations but those which Soviet 
officials order them to teach in our colleges and uni- 
versities.2 One may assume that the Kremlin would 
be glad to have them do so. It approves of teachers 
who say, “It says so here in the book.” But we want 
those teachers to add, “The book is by Stalin—and 
prejudiced.” 


2ScHOOL AND Society (July 23, 1949) notes that the 
American Scholar has printed a discussion of Communism 
in schools and colleges; in the issue of ScHooL AND So- 
cieTY for July 30, the matter is again discussed. 

I may add that an associate member of the Committee 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure agreed with my posi- 
tion; he believes ‘‘that in certain academic positions . . . 
membership in the Communist Party might appropriately 
be regarded as a disqualifying factor irrespective of the 
individual’s personal or professional conduct.’’ (AAUP, 
Spring, 1949, Bulletin, p. 65.) 
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ITALIAN SCHOOL REFORM UNDER 
THE REPUBLIC 


Howarp R, MARRARO 


Columbia University 


DurinG the past two years Italian educators have 
been preparing a major school reform which will go 
through a full dress rehearsal in Parliament this fall 
when the lawmakers convene to discuss the budget pro- 
posals of the Ministry of National Education. This 
will be the third major educational reform in a little 
more than twenty-five years. In 1922, shortly after 
the Fascists assumed control of the government, the 
school system from the kindergarten to the university 


was subjected to a radical revision under Giovanni 


Gentile, the first Fascist minister of education. Ex- 
cept for the introduction of minor changes in this or 


that subject, the Gentile school reforms remained es- 
sentially in force until about 1939 when Giuseppe 
3ottai, then minister of education, introduced a num- 
ber of radical changes that modified substantially the 
spirit of the Gentile reforms. During World War II 
the school system felt the serious shocks of the con- 
flict so that it was never possible to evaluate the 
total effects of the Bottai reforms. This fall when the 
Italian Parliament convenes, senators and deputies 
will have an opportunity to diseuss the problems that 
confront the Italian school today. In effect this dis- 
cussion will initiate the third major educational re- 
form. 

Preliminary studies on the objectives of the third 
reform indicate that Italian educators have been study- 
ing the whole problem in a serious and thoroughgoing 
manner. Professor Guido Gonella, the present min- 
ister of education, under whose direction the third 
school reform is being prepared, has encouraged every- 
one to submit suggestions and opinions to which he has 
given due consideration in preparing his school bills. 
In fact, Signor Gonella boasts of the fact that during 
the past two years he has received no fewer than 
300,000 suggestions which have been analyzed and 
collated by experts. 

On April 12, 1947, the minister of education ap- 
pointed the so-called National Commission of Enquiry 
for the Reform of the School for the purpose of col- 
lecting, in the quickest and most efficient manner pos- 
sible, the opinions of all those interested in Italian 
education. A questionnaire, containing 382 questions 
on all phases of education, was sent to 211,000 teachers 


and professors of all types of schools, and to 85,009 
other persons whose views on education were deemed 
important. These included municipal and provineja] 
school executives, representatives of labor syndicates, 
business organizations, political parties, veteran and 
partisan associations, and directors of school and cyl. 
tural organizations. These views were assembled, 
analyzed, and collated first by provincial and later by 
fifteen regional commissions which then submitted g 
comprehensive report to the Ministry of Nationa] 
Education. The reports of the fifteen regional com- 
missions were further studied by five central subcom- 
missions, one for each type of school. 

Meanwhile, Minister Gonella ordered another jp- 
quiry which centered around the parents of school 
children. The “Doxa” Institute, which is the Italian 
counterpart of the Gallup polls and well known for its 
vareful analysis of public opinion, questioned 2,204 
parents having at least one child at school. 
vey was conducted, geographically and professionally, 
in such a manner as to represent, on a reduced scale, 
The results 
of this survey have supplied useful information to the 
educators who are studying the school reform. For 
example, the survey proved conclusively that parents 
prefer to have their children become elementary- or 
secondary-schoo] teachers; the professions least desired 
were those of specialized mechanics and law. Parents 
also stated that the most important subjects of study 
are Italian, mathematics, and history—in this order. 
To the question, “Which subject would you eliminate?” 
most parents replied, “Latin.” The majority would 
also do away with final examinations; most parents 
believe that promotion from one class to another 
should be based on the class work. More than half of 
those who wish to retain final examinations believe 
that the examining commissions should be composed 
of professors from the schools in which children have 
studied as well as from other institutions. 

All parents unanimously expressed doubt as to the 
advisability of introducing courses of sex education 
and hygiene. The poll also revealed some rather un- 
usual answers. A Turinese merchant emphatically 


The sur- 


a cross-section of the entire population. 


stated that there should be a course on the “rights and 
duties of man”; a traveling salesman from Bollate in- 
sisted that schools should teach “the truth” and there- 
fore they should teach that “Garibaldi was not a noble 
character but a ‘dirty adventurer’ ”; a clerk residing 
in Rome prayed “God to spare the school from sub- 
stitute teachers, professors who speculate on text- 
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books, spinsters, and finally from administrators who 


do not understand the real problems of the school.” 
From these surveys and inquiries Minister Gonella 

has already prepared a chart which shows the general 

plan of the reforms he is prepared to submit to 


Parliament. No radical changes are contemplated 
for the elementary school other than that of making 
certain that all children of school age are in attendance 
from the first to the fifth grade, inclusive. It was 
discovered, for example, that though there are one 
and a half million children enrolled in the first grade, 
there are fewer than a half million in the fifth grade. 
In other words, more than a million children dis- 
continue school before reaching the fifth grade. 

The reform provides for wider kindergarten facili- 
ties all over Italy so that the total enrollment will be 
increased from the present 287,000 to 830,000. The 
“popular schools” for illiterate adults which now 
have 10,000 classes will be greatly increased so that 
instruction will be provided wherever two or more 
illiterate adults express a desire to learn how to read 
and write. 

The reform contemplates important changes in the 
Italian Constitu- 
tion provides that all children must attend school up 


postelementary school. The new 


to fourteen years of age. Therefore, it has been 
necessary to establish a new type of vocational school 
for children from 11 to 14 years of age. Since it is 
expected that about 500,000 pupils will attend the 
lower division of the middle school, the new post- 
elementary school will prepare 2,500,000 children for 
various vocations. The geographical peculiarities of 
the various regions will determine the type of work 
school that will be established in any given locality. 
The difficulty of providing enough classes to care for 
so many pupils is not insurmountable. It is pointed 
out that during the past three years no fewer than 
30,000 new classes have been formed and, at this rate, 
within another three years, there will be enough classes 
to eare for the entire student body. Besides, in the 
past three years, 40,000 new teachers have been added 
to the 110,000 who are already in the service. It is 
felt that many unemployed teachers can be given an 
assignment in the work schools to be established. 

Some educators favor the idea of establishing only 
one type of middle school which would also embrace 
the elementary work school. But this problem has 
not yet been definitely worked out. 

The middle school proper will not be compulsory. 
It will try to reconcile the conflicting views of teachers, 
parents, and pupils. However, the plan is to have 
two middle schools—one classical, with Latin, and the 
other technical, without Latin. If this plan is adopted, 
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the authorities will abolish the work schools sinee they 
will be grouped with one or the other middle school. 

No changes will be introduced in the classical or 
scientific lyeeums, except that the programs of studies 
in the two types of schools will be more clearly de- 
fined. 


but their graduates will be admitted to certain uni- 


The technical institutes will remain the same, 


versity faculties. 
The normal schools will become “pedagogical ly- 


ceums” and will add one year to the present seven- 


year studies. As a consequence, the teachers’ faculties 
of universities will become faculties of pedagogy. A 
new type of girls’ schools will combine the training 
given in work and teachers’ schools. 

Minister Gonella plans to reduce the programs of 
studies in all types of secondary schools. He ex- 
plains that “too much food is badly digested; it is 
necessary to reduce the amount of food so that al- 
though less in quantity, it will be more substantial 
and nutritive.” 

The problem of overcrowding in Italian universities, 
a phenomenon common to all colleges and universities 
the world over, is fast being solved, since there has 
already been a decrease of about 10,000 students in 
the past two years. The reform plans to raise the 
standards of university studies by introducing a sharp 
distinction between professional and scientific in- 
struction. This is an important change that Minister 
Gonella plans to introduce. On the completion of 
their university studies, students will no longer be 
required to write a thesis, but they will have to pass a 
general comprehensive examination which will cover 
all the subjects studied. The university faculties will 
then confer a “diploma” with the title of “doctor” on 
successful candidates and these diplomas will permit 
them to practice the various professions without the 
need of having to take state licensure examinations 
Hold- 
ers of these diplomas will be required to pursue two- 
year postgraduate courses to receive the “laurea” or 
degree in a specialized field as, for example, in Latin 
literature, medieval history, penal law, the science of 


as has been the case since the Gentile reform. 


finance, institutions of Roman law. In the past the 
“laurea” was awarded in such general fields as in fine 
arts, jurisprudence, ete. This phase of the reform, 
if approved, will make it necessary to develop insti- 
tutes of specialization which wiil require additional 
educational material and scientific equipment. The 
aid Italy is receiving from the Marshall Plan will 
facilitate the establishment of these institutes. As a 
final measure the reform aims to increase the tuition 
fees, but will make ample provision for scholarships 
for worthy but poor students. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AUDING-AGE 
NORMS 


JOHN CAFFREY 


Sequoia Union High School, Redwood City, Calif. 


THE relationship between the ability to compre- 
hend written language (reading) and the ability to 
language 
Although 


literature 


comprehend spoken (auding) has not yet 


exhaustively studied. reterences to 


been 


‘listening’ in educational now number 
around a hundred titles, there is as yet no coherent 
theory and no sufficiently reliable data upon which to 
build a program of “corrective” “auding”’ instruction. 
A great step in the right direction will have been 


last 


of a student as reliably as we can now establish his 


made when we can at estimate the auding age 
reading age. 

The first problem (its annoyances are out of pro- 
portion with its importance) is necessarily one of 


terminology. As long as we confuse auding with 


“listening,” we shall achieve results comparable to 
those which we might obtain by confusing reading 
with “looking.” Reading is not “looking comprehen- 
sion”; I ean comprehend the purpose of objects such 
as revolvers or medicine droppers without being able 
to read. Similarly, I can comprehend the probable 
purposes or sources of barking, slapping, or shooting 


The first definition of 


without being able to “aud.’ 
this problem was made by Don Brown, of Sequoia 
High School, whose concept of “auding” is used here, 

The second problem is to put “attention” in its 
When 


reading test, we assume his attention. 


a pupil takes a standardized 
If he is in- 


proper place. 


attentive, our scoring procedures do not generally 
“factor” this out of the result obtained from the test. 
Even if he attends with considerable concentration, we 
cannot assume that he will comprehend all that he sees. 
Similarly, though attention to what he hears may be 
excellent, his interest great, and his intentions to 
comprehend unquestionable, there is no guarantee 
that he will comprehend. 

A third problem is the complex of relations be- 
tween reading and auding ability, and intelligence. 
Though large-scale studies are required in this con- 
nection, the following brief summary of a rough study 
made in a high-school class in history may be of some 
interest as a sample of the somewhat surprising re- 
sults which may be obtained. 

“Gamma IQ’s” were obtained by use of the Otis 
Quick Scoring tests (form B). 
on twenty auding tests were then calculated. 
tests were on the subject matter of the course. 


Averages of scores 
These 
Re- 


quiring no preparation, they were based on twenty 


passages read aloud to the class, as the tests themselves 
were read aloud. The material was of such a nature 
that little previous knowledge of it could be assumed, 
To establish this, several tests based on passages from 
the same text were given without the reading of the 
passages, and the scores were significantly low. 

The relation between auding ability and _intellj. 
gence, according to this crude pilot study, was slight, 
(The coefficient of correlation, according to the Spear. 
man rank-difference formula, was r= .392, with 24 
score-pairs cited.) Students with high IQ’s obtained 
scores just as low as those with lower IQ’s, and the 
reverse was also true. The only clear relationship 
existed in the middle range, where 1Q’s ranging be. 
tween 95 and 105 tended to correlate with an average 
auding score of about 65 per cent. 

Reading-age scores seem to be just as unreliable as 
predictions of auding ability. Many pupils of low 
reading ability have apparently learned to “com. 
pensate” for this deficiency by developing, probably 
without conscious intent, great powers of retention 
and comprehension when the material is presented 
orally. It is (or may prove to be) significant, how- 
ever, that students with low auding ability tend als 
Good readers, on the other hand, 
These observations 


to be poor readers. 
are not necessarily good auders. 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. When auding ability is low, reading ability tends 
more often to be low. 

2. When auding ability is high, reading ability is not 
predictable. 

3. When reading ability is low, auding ability is not 
predictable. 

4. When reading ability is high, auding ability is toa 
very small extent predictable, likely to be high. 


Further studies must be made to verify these hy- 
potheses which are based on “scattering and unsur 
observance,” but it seems necessary to bring them up 
at this point only to illustrate the complexity of the 
problem of analyzing auding ability. A few recent 
tests have attempted to measure “auditory compre- 
hension,” but the field of further investigation 1s 
bounded by the hazy mass of terminology which has 
been used in reference to “listening.” 

The fact that no real generally recognized auditory 
counterword exists for reading is dramatized by the 
wide variety of expressions which have been devised 
out of some dim (and wise) feeling of dissatisfaction 
with the vagueness of “listening.” (Samples: speech 
reception, thoughtful hearing, inclining the ears cogn!- 
tively, comprehending spoken language, aural cou- 
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prehension, hearing and understanding, and listening 
oa language art.) 

James I. Brown, working at the University of Min- 
nesota, has developed a “Diagnostic Test of Listening 


‘omprehension” and has discussed its construction in 
n unpublished doctoral thesis. 
nembers of the committee on Diagnostic Reading 
fests, Inc., under the direction of Frances Triggs, 
have developed a test on “Auditory Comprehension” 


George Spache and 


whieh is quite useful as a general indication of aud- 
ng ability. This latter test (Part 2 of Section II 
f the diagnostie subtests) is available in two forms 

A and B). Dr. Spache assumes that low scores on 
this test indicate that pupils receiving them are less 

kely to profit by remedial instruction in reading. 

This assumption underlies much of the current 
academic discussion about auding ability: namely, 
that itis a constant. Preliminary experiments carried 
on in the past few years in this area indicate (1) that 
it is not a constant, (2) that it can be improved, and 
(3) that its improvement is frequently the key to 
reading, writing, and speaking skills. 

Listening and attention are both required in the 
auding situation, just as looking and attention are 
both required in the reading situation, but we do not 
set out to measure looking and attention in construct- 
ing reading tests. We may measure these factors in- 
directly, but our intention is to arrive at a standard of 
comprehension and retention which enables us to find 
that a given reader is “retarded,” “average,” or “ad- 
vanced” a specific number of months or years. A 
pupil 14 years and 5 months old is expected to read 
as well as other pupils of the same age who have been 
given the same test or an equivalent form. We may 
also expect a pupil of that age to aud as well as other 
pupils of the same age. If so, we make assumptions 
such as the following: 


1, That auding ability, like reading ability, is meas- 
urable. 

2. That auding ability, like reading ability, increases 
with age—up to a certain point. 

3. That auding ability, like reading ability, can be im- 
proved to an indeterminate extent. 


Any coherent theory about language skills must be 
of service in explaining apparent exceptions. What 
theory, apart from those held in aphasia wards, ex- 
plains a ease such as the following? The boy in ques- 
tion has an IQ so low that it might be expected to 
affect his observable general behaviour. However, his 
history reveals an excruciating series of reading dif- 
ficulties coupled with high grades in mechanical and 
mathematical subjects. He is able to comprehend the 
most adult conversation, even that of a difficulty “be- 
yond his years.’”’ Yet he cannot read books beyond 
the third- or fourth-grade level. Material from his 
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high-school texts, when read to him, is satisfactorily 
comprehended and well retained. But remedial-read- 
ing instruction had almost no effect on his reading 
skills. Would an intelligence test based on material 
presented orally yield a different 1Q for this boy? 
It seems reasonable to suppose so. Unfortunately, 
most of the standard intelligence tests available in the 
schools do not lend themselves to auditory adminis- 
tration. 

It is necessary to design a test which has 
validity while eliminating all possible reading factors. 
Test paragraphs are easy to select, but it is difficult 
to rate them in advance according to difficulty because 
of the unknown differences in the comprehensibility of 
The ques- 


general 


material presented visually and auditorily. 
tions may be of the “objective” type: true-false, mul- 
tiple choice, completion, ete. 

As yet, we have discovered no satisfactory method 
of presenting matching-type questions without refer- 
ence to reading. Though multiple-choice questions 
are actually matching questions, except that the 
choices in each case are limited, usually to five, pupils 
ean easily bear five choices in mind long enough to 
select the correct one without straining their memories. 
If they are furnished with a mechanically or stencil- 
scored answer sheet, they need not even write the 
letters or numbers signifying their choices. 

The longer the “answers” presented in the multiple- 
choice questions, the more difficult the auder’s task. 
Numbers from 1 to 5 ean be written on the black- 
board, the tester pointing to each number as he reads 
aloud the corresponding choice, but pupils do not seem 
to need this slight visual aid after the first few ques- 
tions so administered. (It is necessary, of course, to 
read each question a stated number of times, usually 
three, to enable the pupils to check their answers. 
Three readings have been selected, on the assumption 
that the following process takes place in the pupil’s 
mind as he hears the questions: (1) He gets the first 
impression and grasps the nature of the response 


desired. (2) He makes his first (tentative) choice of 
an answer. (3) He checks that choice against the 
others.) True-false questions are simpler to admin- 


ister, but they suffer from the usual defects of the 
type. Completion-type questions bring in the factor 
of writing skills, decreasing the desirable relative iso- 
lation of the auding factor. 

Professor Brown states, in the thesis cited above, 
that he breaks “listening skills’ down into the follow- 
ing elements: listening accuracy, which includes ae 
curate reception and retention of details and diree- 
tions, and thoughtful or critical listening, which 
includes comprehension of “ideas,” inferences, rele- 
vant and irrelevant elements, word meanings (in con- 
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text), organization, and the more subjective factors of 
“impressionability” and “rationalizing.” 

While it is no doubt useful to isolate factors in 
auding, just as in reading, it may be more useful to 
achieve a total index, as is possible with certain stand- 

vdized reading tests. We must resist the common 
temptation to believe that auding is a radically ditf- 
reading. Auding is a language 


lerent process Irom 


skill, and everything we may say about reading is 
equally true of auding, once the difference between 
symbols themselves is conceded. 


the nature of the 


averages oi 


Auding-age norms must represent 
scores on a well-validated test administered through- 
out a wide area. If 1,500 pupils of age 14 years 5 
months take such a test with average score 76 per 
cent, a pupil 16 years of age who received a score of 
76 per cent would be considered about a year and a 
half “retarded” in auding ability, while a pupil 12 
years 5 months old who received that score would be 
two years “advanced.” 

The utility of an index of actual and potential lan- 
guage ability is obvious. It frees the teacher from 
some of his dependence upon reading-age scores in 
estimating the possible effectiveness of language in- 
struction, especially in increasing auding ability itself. 
If any thing ean be done to improve “auding”’ ability, 
as we have suggested, it will be difficult to measure 
the results without some standard yardstick. 

One final word about hearing: Pupils who have dif- 
ficulty with their eyes are more likely to recognize it 
early and to have it corrected, while pupils with a 
hearing loss are more likely either to be unaware of it 
or to feel that the use of hearing aids is more of a 
social disgrace than is the use of glasses. It is there- 
fore essential to “normalize” subjects with an audiom- 
eter before administering auding tests. The prob- 
lem of adjusting auding scores to hearing difficulties 
ean be solved after norms are developed for the 


auder with no hearing loss. Even reading tests are 
probably unreliable to the extent that attempts are 
seldom difficulties before 
administering tests or to consider these difficulties in 


scoring. 


made to determine sight 
The reading age of a pupil gives him a 
A stand- 
ardized auding test ean do the same; if a pupil is 


rough placement without regard to causes. 
a poor “auder” because his hearing is poor, he is 
nevertheless a poor auder and should be found out. 
The basie problems of devising a measure of aud- 
ing age are: (1) the elimination of irrelevant or im- 
measurable factors, such as attention, as items to be 
the test; (2) the isolation of the test 
elements from reading factors; and (3) the standard- 


measured by 


ization of methods of presentation to nullify the varia- 
tions which arise when different speakers present the 


materials. 


same test The suggestions made by J. 


Vou. 70, No. 182) 


Donald Harris should prove very useful in designing 
the mechanical features of test presentation. 
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WHAT DOES GRADUATION WITH 
HIGH CLASS STANDING MEAN? 


Mavor-GENERAL Howarp C. Davipson, Reto. 
U.S.A.F. 


THE system of marking or grading in schools is 
almost universal, and parents swell with pride when 
their children make good grades. At West Point 
those who make certain high averages in their studies 
are placed on a list of “Distinguished Cadets” and are 
privileged to wear a gold star embroidered on their 
uniforms. It is easy to follow the careers of West 
Point graduates to see if the “Distinguished Cadets” 
give more outstanding service than the rest of the 
class, for the cadets are all commissioned second lieu- 
tenants in the Army which requires commanding 
officers to submit yearly efficiency reports on every 
officer under them. This record through the years 
affords a fairly aceurate picture of the success or 
failure of the officer. 

In 1945 the Ground Forces of the U. S. Army sub- 
mitted to the War Department a study of the efficiency 
ratings of colonels and generals as against their class 
standing at West Point. The period covered was 193! 
to 1940, and the numbers involved were 191 colonels 
and 137 generals, a total of 328 officers. Army efl- 
ciency ratings are scored on a basis of 7.000 as 
perfect score, and the study showed that, of the 
colonels, those who graduated in the top half of their 
class had an average efficiency rating of 5.350 and 
those in the bottom half 5.420, a considerable advan- 
tage for the bottom half. For the generals the top 
half had a slight edge with a score of 6.440 against 
6.436 but the difference of four one-thousandths of a 
point is so slight the scores can be considered prac- 
tically equal. 

Of the U.S.M.A. graduates who became generals 
during the period under study, 1931 to 1940, their 
class standing showed that the different parts of the 
class furnished the following percentages of the total. 

1Those interested in the problems outlined here are 
cordially invited to correspond with the writer, ¢/0 
Council on Auditory Language Education and Auding 
Research, 3516 Spring Street, Redwood City, Calif. 
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TABLE I 





Section Percent Per cent 


Ist quarter of class 18. 
2nd quarter of class 4, 
8. 


3rd quarter of class é 


t 
4th quarter of class 7.9 


4s we began to put the armed forees on a war 
4 =] 





footing, class standing seems to have played a more 


‘mportant part in achieving flag rank and we find the 
im} ‘ g 
situation as follows. 


TABLE II 
INFLUENCE OF CLASS STANDING ON SUCCESS 
CLASS STANDING OF ADMIRALS AND GENERALS 


Ist 2d 3d 4th 
quarter quarter quarter quarter 
of of of of 
elass class class class 
Per Per Per Per 
cent cent cent cent 


FA. US.M.A. West Point 32 23 
|B. U.S.N.A. Annapolis 44 22 19 


C. Gen. Marshali’s 
3attle Commanders 19 26 
D. High Commanders 
such as Army, Corps 
and Air Force 
Commanders 
European Theater 
All Theaters 


From this table we see that, including the war 


© period, 60 per cent of the generals came from the top 


Almost 


Ftwice as many generals were chosen from the top 
» quarter of the class as from the bottom quarter. 


Genera! Marshall in his biennial report of the Chief 


bof Staff, U. S. Army, 1943-45, to the Secretary of 
| War, which was published under the title, “The Win- 
ning of the War in Europe and the Pacific,” mentions 
peach commander of a tactical unit by name and of 


‘ 


in the table 


+ 


B that 45 per cent came from the first half of the class 
» and 55 per cent from the second half with 19 per cent 
}trom the first quarter and 29 per cent from the last 


quarter. This in spite of the fact that almost twice 


»as many generals, throughout the Army, came from 


the top quarter of the class as from the bottom 


5 quarter. 


If we consider commanders of higher units we see 


from line D in the table that, in the European Theater, 
»4 per cent of these top commanders came from the 
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first quarter of the class and 44 per cent from the 
bottom quarter. If we include all theaters the table 
shows that 13 per cent were from the first quarter 
and 40 per cent from the fourth quarter. This is a 
ratio of almost six to one, if we consider that origi- 
nally there were only half as many generals from the 
last quarter to choose from as there were from the 
first quarter. 

At West Point a cadet must keep proficient in all 
his subjects. If he is deficient in any one of them 
either he is dismissed from the service and returned 
to civil life or he is turned back to join the next class. 
In General Marshall’s report seven of the commanders 
had been “turned back” in their 
these “turnbacks” could not 


keep up with the slowest man in their original class, 


for deficiencies 
studies. Understand, 
but what records they made as war leaders! One was 
four-star General George S. Patton, Jr., the brilliant 
commander of the Third Army; another was four-star 
General Courtney Hodges, who commanded the First 
Army during the Normandy invasion and the dash 
into Germany. 

Of the remaining five turnbacks mentioned in the 
Marshall report four were three-star lieutenant gen- 
erals commanding corps and now commanding armies. 
Only one failed to achieve the rank of three-star gen- 
eral or better but he was a brilliant two-star major 
general commanding a division. 

From these data one might conelude that high elass 
standing has little effect on success in life. However, 
there is no merit in low elass standing either, and on 
the other side of the ledger we have General Douglass 
MeArthur who made a higher scholastic record at 
West Point than any other cadet who had ever been 
graduated previous to him. 


ADULT-EDUCATION ACTIVITIES IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


PeprO T. ORATA 
Director, Curriculum and Research Division, Depart- 
ment of Instruction and Information, 
UNESCO, Paris 


For many years the Government of the Philippines 
has been concerned about and giving considerable 
attention to the education of adults and out-of-school 
youth. Following is a summary of the activities eover- 
ing the school year 1948-1949 by the Bureau of Publie 
Schools (Bulletin No. 7, s. 1949). 

Enrollment in regular literacy classes in 43 of the 
50 divisions, 109,867; 
method, in 33 divisions, 80,969; civico-educational lee- 


taught by “each-one-teach-one” 


tures (community assemblies) given in 36 divisions 








and attended by 205,579 adults; number of teachers: 


with pay, 471; without pay in regular classes, 5,430, 


and tutors, 79,324; certificates of promotion issued to 
3,266 adults; divisions with supervisor of adult edu- 
cation, 33, and issuing manuals and teaching guides, 
15; number of lectures recorded in sound mirrors and 


English and 40 in Tagalog (na- 


may be loaned: 6 in 
tional language). 
Among the lectures given are: home sanitation, 


teaching health to children, how farmers should select 
their corn and rice seeds, what TB means and how it 
may be prevented, the place of home industries. 

The phases of adult education emphasized in the 
different provinces are summarized below: 

Iloilo, is conducting a popular campaign for the 
improvement of home and community life which in- 
cludes the construction of toilets, promotion of barrio 
sanitation, expanding vegetable growing, poultry and 
and home beautification. Leyte and 


pig projects, 


Bohol are leading in the work of promoting literacy. 


Bvents 
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adults in the barrios and poblaciones. 


Seven divisions—Leyte, Bukidnon, Bohol, Samar 


Albay, Mountain, and Sorsogon—have been able t 


establish many adult classes whose teachers are pai( 


by Parent-Teacher Associations and other civic or. 
Bohol has an effective program of com. 
munity assemblies. These are conducted mostly jp 
the barrios by school teachers and town officials. The 
adult-education supervisor of La Union reported that 
high-school pupils and teachers were conducting tutor. 
ship courses in literacy by the “each-one-teach-one” 
The principal has issued a plan 


ganizations. 


method without pay. 
for vacation work for students and teachers in their 
communities. 

The adult-edueation supervisor of Ilocos Sur has 
commended the Parent-Teacher Associations in that 
province for sponsoring community assembly lectures 
on citizenship, home and family life, sanitation, ocev. 
pational guidance, and similar community-welfare 
subjects. 





HARNESSED FREEDOM 


Proressor J. D. BERNAL, F.R.S., the English sci- 
entist, whose work, “The Social Function of Science,” 
is known in this country, has recently returned from 
a visit to Soviet 
London on October 18 he denied that scientifie plan- 


Russia. In a lecture delivered in 


ning in Russia is under the control of a rigid die- 


tatorship. His authorities for this statement are Pro- 
fessor Vavilov, president of the Academy of Sciences, 
and several other academicians. The notion that sci- 
ence and scientists are under the control of a rigid 
dictatorship is apparently fabricated by the enemies 
of Soviet Russia. Professor Bernal or his authorities 
explained that “only the general tasks are laid down 
in relation to the general needs of Soviet economy.” 
The internal strategy of science is in the hands of 
the scientists themselves. This the scientists do not 
regard as an imposition; in fact to have the general 
tasks assigned to them serves as “an inspiration to 
harder and keener work.” The scientists no longer 
feel themselves a separate caste, but, according to Pro- 
fessor Bernal, “they are conscientious and voluntary 
members of the great enterprise of raising the stand- 
ards of life and culture of 200,000,000 people who 
only demand to be allowed to carry it on in peace.” 

Professor Bernal’s report arouses certain specula- 
tions not only about the progress of Soviet science, the 
neglect of which makes the outside world the loser, 
according to the academicians, but also about the con- 











sequences of not fulfilling the general tasks assigned 
in time or according to the needs of Soviet economy. 
One thing that Professor Bernal does not seem to have 
discussed is the “or else.”—I. L. K. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 
TO BE HELD ON FEBRUARY 18, 1950 

THE National Teacher Examinations, prepared and 
administered annually by Educational Testing Service, 
under the sponsorship of the American Council on 
Education, will be given at testing centers throughout 
the United States on Saturday, February 18, 1950. 

At the one-day testing session a candidate may take 
the Common Examinations, which include tests in gen- 
eral culture, mental abilities and basie skills, and pro- 
fessional information; and one of eleven Optional 
Examinations, designed to demonstrate mastery of 
subject matter to be taught. The college which a 
candidate is attending or the school system in which 
he is seeking employment will advise him whether he 
must offer the National Teacher Examinations and 
which of the tests he should take. 

Application forms and a Bulletin of Information, 
describing registration procedure and containing sam- 
ple test questions, may be obtained from college 
officials, school superintendents, or directly from Edu- 
eational Testing Service, P. O. Box 592, Princeton, 
N. J. A completed application, accompanied by the 
proper examination fee, should reach the ETS office 
not later than January 20, 1950. 
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THE HATTIE M. STRONG FUND FOR 
NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


On October 18, the Board of Trustees of Salem 
Academy and College (Winston-Salem, N. Car.) estab- 
lished a fund of $44,113.50 to promote “national and 

international understanding” among the students of 

he college. The endowment will be known as the 
| “Hattie M. Strong Fund for National and Interna- 

tional Understanding” and was established from a 

fund set up in 1945-46 in honor of Mrs. Henry Alvah 

Strong, who is the founder of the Hattie M. Strong 

Foundation to aid young men and women of all coun- 
I tries in securing a higher education. In the past the 
} endowment has been allocated to the financing of a 
testing and 


aptitude and vocational 


program of 


e cuidance. 


A report to the trustees states that the purpose of 

| the Hattie M. Strong Fund, as now set up, will be “to 
foster in Salem students an awareness of their respon- 
sibilities as citizens; to encourage an appreciation of 
other nations’ viewpoints and attitudes; and to en- 
} courage an awareness of national and world problems 


to the end that international co-operation and peace 


might be more quickly achieved.” To accomplish its 


; purpose the fund will finance: 


(1) foreign-student scholarships, (2) lectures by ex- 
| perts in world affairs, (3) panel discussions for Salem 
' students with guest speakers and foreign students, and 


4) music, art, and literary programs centering in 


» foreign cultures. 


THE PACIFIC COAST COUNCIL OF 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 


UnvEr date of October 20, Walter Hilborn, chair- 

; man, Board of Directors, Pacifie Coast Council on 
Intercultural Education, and Wm. Lindsay Young, 
vice-president, National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, announced that the two agencies have effected 
| a reorganization whereby the council will carry on its 
work through the Western Division of the conference. 
The Paeifie Coast Council has been providing ser- 
viees during the past six years to the public schools 
and teacher-education institutions in “helping educa- 
tional leaders rethink classroom responsibilities as to 
teaching methods and curriculum where the interests 
of citizens of different racial, religious, and cultural 
backgrounds are involved.” The National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, which was organized in 
1928, through its Commission on Edueational Organi- 
zations has promoted a nation-wide program similar 
to that of the council. It is believed that, in unifying 


the work of the two agencies, a more effective service 
ean be rendered to educational institutions. 
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Stewart G. Cole, formerly executive director of the 
Pacifie Coast Council on Intercultural Education, will 
serve as director of the enlarged program. The new 
The Paeifie Coast Couneil of the National 
Christians and Jews, Wilshire 


address is: 
Conference of 


3757 


Boulevard, Los Angeles 5. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE WITH JAPAN 


A survey for the development of an educational 
exchange program between Japan and the United 
States was recently completed by a group appointed 
by the Department of the Army at the request of 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers in 
Japan. The survey group consisted of: John Dale 
Russell, director, division of higher education, Office 
of Education, FSA, chairman; Edwin G. Beal, Jr., 
chief of the Japanese section, division of Orientalia, 
Library of Congress (representing the Conference 
Board of the Associated Research Councils); Eileen 
R. Donovan, Foreign Service Officer, Publie Affairs 
Overseas Program staff, Department of State; Harry 
H. Pierson, director of student programs, Institute of 
International Education; and William P. Tolley, 
chancellor of Syracuse (N. Y.) University (represent- 
ing the American Council on Education). This com- 
mittee spent approximately five weeks in Japan dur- 
ing August and September. 

The survey found the Japanese leaders greatly in- 
terested in developing a broad program of educational 
exchange with the United States. Authorities in the 
Oceupation forces are also convinced that democratic 
reorientation in Japan will be furthered by such a 
development. The Japanese are especially eager to 
send advanced students to the United States for grad- 
uate study and to have opportunity for leading Japa- 
nese specialists to go to the United States for obser- 
vation visits. The Japanese would also be happy to 
obtain a number of teachers from the United States 
for temporary assignments in Japanese secondary 
schools and universities. 

Great difficulty stands in the way of a broad pro- 
gram of educational exchange with Japan. For the 
Japanese who are to come to the United States for 
study and observation visits, the difficulty arises from 
the lack of dollar credits. Resources in the form of 
Japanese currency cannot be exchanged for American 
dollars. Japanese students and specialists who come 
to the United States must be financed by agencies out- 
side of Japan. 

The movement of American scholars and teachers to 
Japan is handicapped by the limited housing facilities 
available there and the shortage of food. Occupation 
policies insist that visitors from foreign countries must 








91le 
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not be a drain on the 


Japanese economy, and the 


Occupation itself cannot be expected to provide 
logistic support for such persons. 

The report of the survey deals realistically with the 
situation and makes recommendations for developing 
a substantial program of educational exchange with 
Japan. Guiding principles are set up for the man- 
the 


each of the categories of persons involved. 


agement of educational exchange program for 
The re- 


port has been mimeographed in Tokyo in a limited 
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number of copies by the Civil Information and Edy. 
cation Section, GHQ, SCAP (APO 500, ¢/o Post. 
master, San Francisco). It is expected that ay 
edition will be available shortly in the United State 
from the Reorientation Branch, Office of the Under. 
secretary, Department of the Army, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

ScHooL AND Society is indebted to the chairmay 
of the survey committee, Dr. Russell, for the above 


report. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 


week ending November 7: 5. 


Appointments, Elections, 


Resignations, Retirements 


Kenneth D. Johnson, formerly a judge in a Massa- 
chusetts juvenile court who was appointed dean, New 
York School of Social Work, Columbia University, 
last spring, was formally installed on November 4, 
succeeding Walter W. Pettit who retired in Septem- 
ber, 1947. 
dean, as reported in Scnoon AND Society, July 26, 
1947, 


Johnson first assumed his new duties. 


Margaret Leal, who had served as acting 


became associate dean on April 1, when Mr. 


Joseph M. McDaniel, Jr., assistant deputy adminis- 
trator, Economie Cooperation Administration, will as- 
Mareh, 1950, School 
Northwestern University, succeeding 


1948 because 


sume new duties in dean, 


as 
of Commeree, 
Homer B. 
of ill health. 


Vanderblue who resigned in 


Glenn L. McConagha, educational director, United 
States Armed Forces Institute, will assume new duties 
in January, 1950, as dean, Muskingum College (New 
Ohio), Rush 


whose appointment was reported in ScHOOL AND So- 


Coneord, succeeding Charles Layton, 


T 


lIeTY, August 14, 1943, and who resigned from the 


deanship in June to take a year’s leave of absence. 
He will return to the college in the fall of 1950 to 
resume his duties as head of the department of speech. 
John G. Lowery, professor of edueation, is serving as 


acting dean. 


The Reverend Vincent Negherbon, T.O.R., librarian, 
Saint Francis College (Loretto, Pa.), has been named 
dean of students. 


Paul W. Allison, dean of the evening business insti- 
tute, Packard Junior College (New York City), has 


been given additional duties as dean of the college. 


Mr. Allison thus becomes the first dean since the ip. 
stitution attained junior-college status. 


In a revision of the business operations of Purdue 
University (Lafayette, Ind.) approved by the Board 
of Trustees, November 1, the following changes iy 
personnel have been made: Raymond W. Kettler, 
formerly assistant controller and chief accountant, 
has sueceeded Robert B. Stewart as comptroller. Dr 
Stewart, who had served as controller since 1925 and 
whose appointment as vice-president was reported in 
ScHoout AND Society, June 2, 1945, has been named 
treasurer of the Board of Trustees, succeeding Burr 
S. Swezey, president of the Lafayette National Bank. 
Howard J. Boyle has succeeded Mr. Kettler as chief 
accountant, and Buford H. Byers, assistant chief ac- 
countant, has been appointed to the newly created 
post of bursar. 


Florence K. Lockerby, formerly of State Teachers 
College (Potsdam, N. Y.), has assumed new duties as 
(Vt.) Coll re. 


Israel Kaplan, as assistant professor of English, has 


director of admissions, Middlebury 
sueceeded Miss Lockerby. 


Henry R. Horvat, whose appointment as dean of 
students, Mohawk College (Utica, N. Y.), was re- 
ported in ScHoou AnD Society, February 1, 1947, has 
been named administrative assistant to John A. Dun- 
lop, dean of academic administration, Associated Col- 
leges of Upper New York (Plattsburg). Ralph 6. 
Rishel has been appointed director of admissions; 
Stuart C. Allen, 
drawing, head of 


assistant professor of engineering- 
the department; and Irving Cannoz, 


professor of fine arts and head of the department. 


William S. Maize, formerly professor of education, 
Fayetteville (N. Car.) State Teachers College, has 
assumed new duties as chairman of the faculty of the 


division of education, Florida Agricultural and Me- 


chanical College (Tallahassee). 
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Frederick D. Rossini, chief of the thermochemistry 
and hydrocarbons section, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, will assume new duties, July 1, 1950, as profes- 
or of chemistry and head of the department, Car- 
negie Institute of (Pittsburgh 13), 
sueceeding J. C. Warner, whose appointment as vice- 
president and as president-elect was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, June 18. 


Technology 


The following have been appointed to the staff of 
Sullivan Memorial Library, Temple University (Phila- 
delphia 22): Otillia M. Pearson, formerly senior li- 
brarian, DuSable High School, Chicago, senior peri- 
odieals librarian; Nancy L. Cary, formerly head of 
the circulation department, Swarthmore (Pa.) College 
Library, general assistant; and Edna P. Walker, 
formerly a librarian, Urbana (Ill.) Junior College, 


' junior reference librarian. 


Kung-Ch’uan Hsiao and Erik Filip Lundberg have 


been appointed to visiting professorships in the Uni- 


F versity of Washington (Seattle 5); Dr. Hsiao in the 


department of Far Eastern and Slavie languages and 
literature; Dr. Lundberg in the department of eco- 


nomies. 


Haridas Muzumdar, formerly visiting professor in 
University (Delaware), has 
named to a visiting professorship in the department 
of sociology and anthropology, the University of Wis- 
consin, to serve during the leave of absence granted 


been 


to Howard Becker for the second semester. Dr. 
Becker will spend his leave on research for his book 
on the inter-relation of Greek mentality and society. 


The following new appointments to the staff of 
Xavier University (Cincinnati, Ohio) were reported 


Funder date of October 23: to the department of his- 
tory, Robert W. Reichert and William M. Canning; 
jand to the department of education, Walter J. Clarke. 


Alfred H. Hausrath, Jr., formerly consultant on 
training and personnel administration, Foreign Mili- 
tary Assistance Program, Department of State, has 
been appointed director, Cooperative Test Division, 
Edueational Testing Service, Princeton (N. J.). The 
division will continue to specialize in the construction 
and distribution of psychological and achievement ex- 
aminations for high schools and colleges. 


At the annual meeting of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, held in New York City the latter 
part of October, Katharine Elizabeth McBride, presi- 
dent, Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College, was elected chair- 


Fman, and Samuel T. Arnold, provost, Brown Univer- 
psity (Providence, R. I.), vice-chairman. 
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The following officers were elected at the closing 
session of the 63d annual convention of the Associa- 
tion of Land Grant Colleges and Universities, October 
27: Arthur S. Adams, president of the University of 
New Hampshire, president, to sueceed John A. Han- 
nah, president, Michigan State College (East Lans- 
ing), who becomes chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and Russell I. Thackery, executive secretary 
(re-elected). New members of the Executive Board 
are: Jessie Harris, vice-dean, College of Home Eeo- 
nomies, University of Tennessee (representing home 
economics); Henry P. Rusk, dean, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Illinois (representing agricul- 
ture); Ottis H. Rechard, dean, College of Liberal 
Arts, the University of Wyoming (representing arts 
and sciences); W. A. Hagan, dean, College of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, Cornell University (representing 
veterinary medicine); Herman Lee Donovan, presi- 
dent, the University of Kentucky; and Reuben G. 
Gustavson, chancellor, the University of Nebraska. 


Maxwell H. Goldberg, professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, was recently elected presi- 
dent, New England College English Association, to 
succeed Walter L. Simmons, professor of English, 
Rhode Island State College (Kingston). Other offi- 
cers are: Morse Allen, Trinity College (Hartford, 
Conn.), and Alan Van K. MeGee, Mount Holyoke 
College (South Hadley, Mass.), vice-presidents; How- 
ard R. Bartlett; Institute of Tech- 
nology, secretary-treasurer ; and Genevieve Birk, Tufts 
College (Medford, Mass.), Elizabeth Lindsay, Hillyer 
College (Hartford, Conn.), and Norman Pearson, Yale 
University, directors. 


Massachusetts 


A. William Kuchler, assistant professor of geog- 
raphy, University of Rochester (N. Y.), has been 
elected president, New York State Geographical Asso- 
ciation. 


Alan Valentine who has held the presidency of the 
University of Rochester (N. Y.) since November 15, 
1935, has submitted his resignation, effective June 30, 


1950. 


Kathryn McHale, for 20 years general director, 
American Association of University Women, has re- 
signed, but will remain with the organization until the 
close of the fisea] year. 


Recent Deaths 


Robert Kinsella, instructor in Saint 
Francis College (Loretto, Pa.), was killed in an auto- 
mobile aecident, October 14, according to a report 
sent to ScHooL AND Society, under date of November 


economies, 
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. Mr. Kinsella had taught at St. Bonaventure (N. 
Y.) College before beginning his service in Saint 
Francis College. 

Jessica Garretson Cosgrave, president, Finch Junior 
College (New York City), died, October 31, at the age 
of seventy-eight years. Mrs. Cosgrave founded the 
Finch School for Girls in 1900 and served as its prin- 


cipal until 1937 when the school was granted a charter 


by the State Board of Regents as a junior college. 
She had announced her intention to retire on June 30, 
1950, as reported in ScHoot AND Society, April 16, 
but would have continued her service as an instructor 


in philosophy. 


Axel .Louis Elmquist, associate professor of Ger- 
manic philology, University of Nebraska, died, Octo- 
ber 31, at the age of sixty-five years. Dr. Elmquist 
had served as instructor in Greek and Latin (1906- 
08), instructor in Scandinavian languages (1909-11), 
assistant professor of Scandinavian languages (1911- 
15), assistant professor of Germanic languages (1915- 
20), and business executive (1920-36), Northwestern 
University; and instructor in Germanic languages 
(1936-39) and assistant professor and associate pro- 
fessor (since 1939), University of Nebraska. 


Thomas Perrin Harrison, dean emeritus, State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Engineering of the University 
of North Carolina (Raleigh), died, November 1, at the 
age of eighty-five years. Dr. Harrison had served as 
instructor in English (1886-88), the Citadel (Charles- 
ton, S. Car.) ; associate professor of English (1891- 
96), Clemson (S. Car.) Agricultural College; pro- 
fessor (1896-1909), Davidson (N. Car.) College; and 
professor (1909-39) and dean (1910-39), State Col- 


lege. 


Charles William Gustav, retired professor of natural 
science, Concordia Teachers College (River Forest, 
Il].), died, November 1, at the age of seventy-eight 


years. 


John William Provine, president emeritus, Missis- 
sippi College (Clinton), died, November 2, at the age 
of eighty-three years. Dr. Provine had served the 
college as professor of chemistry (1893-1911), chair- 
man of the faculty (1895-97), president (1897-98, 
1911-31), and professor of organic chemistry (1927- 
31). 


Kenneth McKenzie, professor emeritus of Italian, 
Princeton University, died, November 3, at the age 


of seventy-nine years. Dr. McKenzie had served as 
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instructor in modern languages (1895-98), Unio, 
College (Schenectady, N. Y.); professor of Romanee 
languages (1898-1900), West Virginia University; jp. 
structor in Italian (1900-05) and assistant professo, 
(1905-15), Yale University; professor of Romane 
languages (1915-25), University of Illinois; and py. 
fessor of Italian (1925-38), Princeton University, 


Bertha M. Bentley, retired supervisor of the Bent. 
ley School (New York City), died, November 4, at the 
age of seventy-six years. Miss Bentley had served as 
teacher in primary grades (1892-1900) in Michigan: 
teacher (1900-02), City Normal School (Fort Wayne, 
Ind.) ; eritic teacher for primary grades (1903-07), 
Washington State Normal School (Cheney) ; critic 
teacher (1907-10), Western Illinois State Normal 
School (Macomb) ; teacher and supervisor of practice 
teaching (1910-15), Speyer School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; and founder, teacher, and super. 
visor (1915-45), the Bentley School. 


Forrester C. Stanley, who succeeded Cecil E. Hin- 
shaw in the presidency of William Penn College 
(Oskaloosa, Iowa) on September 1, died suddenly, 
November 5. 


Vaso Trivanovitch, associate professor of economics, 
Springfield (Mass.) College, succumbed to a heart 
attack, November 5, at the age of forty-nine years. 
Before joining the staff of Springfield College in 
1948 Mr. Trivanovitch, who was born in Yugoslavia 
but came to this country as a young man, had served 
as chief of the department of international relations 
of the National Industrial Conference Board and 
treasurer of the Atlas Trading Corporation. During 
the war he held a post as an economic intelligence 
officer in the Foreign Economie Administration. 


John Moore Stedman, retired extension specialist, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, died, November 6, 
at the age of eighty-five years. Mr. Stedman had 
served as instructor in entomology and invertebrate 
zoology (1888-90), Cornell University; biologist 
(1890-91) and extension specialist (1907-34), U. S$. 
Department of Agriculture; professor of biology 
(1891-93), Trinity College (N. Car.); professor of 
biology and biologist (1893-95), Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute and Experiment Station (Auburn) ; and pro- 
fessor of entomology and entomologist (1895-1907), 
University of Missouri and Experiment Station. 


Frederick Henry Rathbert, instructor in English, 
City College (New York), succumbed to a heart ail- 
ment, November 6, at the age of fifty-three years. Mr. 
Rathbert had taught in Columbia University and 
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Hunter College (New York City) before joining the 
staff of City College. 


Quer Items 

The College of Pharmacy of the University of New 
Mexico has been accredited by the American Council 
of Pharmaceutical Education, according to a recent 
announcement by Roy A. Bowers, dean. Aceredita- 
tion means that graduates will be qualified to take the 
New Mexico examination for licensed pharmacists, as 
well as the examinations in every other state, the Dis- 
triet of Columbia, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 


Pearl McIver, president, American Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation, and Ruth Freeman, chief of the nursing sec- 
tion, National Security Resources Board, have an- 
nounced the publication of a complete inventory of 
registered professional nurses in the United States 


and its territories. The inventory, which was secured 
by the ANA through co-operation with state nurse- 
licensing boards and state nurses’ associations, pro- 
vides data on the number and location of nurses, age, 
marital status, responsibility for dependents, whether 
the nurse is actively engaged in nursing and the field 
of employment and position, and type of preparation 
and experience in special fields. Paper-bound copies 
are available at the American Nurses’ Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, at $1.00 a copy. 


Wallace Thorsen, editor of the U. N. GRAM Pub- 
lishing Company, has announced the first number of 
U. N. GRAM, a weekly wall newspaper in color that 
should be helpful especially in social-study classes as 
a supplementary aid in teaching facts about the United 
Nations. The news column is under the editorship 
of John G. Rogers, chief of the UN Bureau, the New 
York Herald Tribune; the three-color picture story is 
contributed by Gerda Da Rif. A Discussion Guide 
to accompany each U. N. GRAM is also provided. 
For subscription rates for both services persons inter- 
ested may address U. M. GRAM Publishing Company, 
P. 0. Box 1128, Grand Central Station, New York 17. 
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BROWN, INA CORINNE. Race Relations in a Democ- 
racy. Pp. viii+ 205. Harper and Brothers, New York. 


1949. $3.00. 


HART, SAMUEL L. 


KHAN, MOHD. A. R. 


LASSER, J. K., AND SYLVIA F. PORTER. 


SHACTER, HELEN. 


WEITZMAN, ELLIS. 
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This is not a history of the American Negro but is an at- 
tempt to bring together in one place the information most 
important for an understanding of Negro-white relations 
in the United States. Such information necessarily calls 
also for some analysis and interpretation. 


Treatise on Values. Pp. 165. 
Philosophical Library, New York 16. 1949. $3.75. 
Here are exposed the current fallacy of the chaos of valu- 
ation, the artificial disjunction between reality and value, 
the wrong assumption of values as mere emotional ejacu- 
lations. 

o 


Zamir: Conscience Personified. 
Pp. ix+111. Thompson and Company, Ltd., Madras, 
India. 1949. Rupee 1. 

A narrative of modern life in Europe from the point of 
view of an Oriental presented as a drama of four acts. 


Money 
and You. Pp. 48 (with Instructor’s Guide, pp. 10). 
Illustrated. Science Research, Inc., 228 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4. 1949. 60 cents. Quantity rates. 
A booklet in the Life Adjustment Series, which now lists 
17 titles of interest to teen-agers, parents, and those work- 
ing in the guidance field. A sample kit of all 17 booklets 
is available for $6.80. 
* 


How Personalities Grow. Pp. 
256. Illustrated. MeKnight and McKnight, Bloom- 
ington, Ill, 1949. $3.00. 

Whether you are eighteen, twenty-eight, or thirty-eight, or 
any other age, your personality, which is the total ‘‘you,” 
has been growing since you were born. It is continually 
growing and changing in many ways, every week, month, 
and year of your life. 

e 


‘¢Twelfth International Conference on Public Education 


Convened by UNESCO and the International Bureau 
of Education.’’ ‘‘Introduction to Natural Science in 
Primary Schools.’’ Publication No. 111. Pp. 171. 
Swiss fr. 6. ‘‘The Teaching of Reading.’’ Publica- 
tion No. 113. Pp. 137. Swiss fr. 6. ‘‘ Proceedings 
and Recommendations.’’ Publication No. 115. Pp. 
124. Swiss fr. 3. Bureau International D’Education, 
Palais Wilson, Geneva, Switzerland. 1949. 

Publication 111 has a foreword by Robert A. Mallet, Re- 
search Division; publication 113, by Feliks Kornisewski, 
of the same division ; and Publication 115, an introduction 
by Jaime Torres Bodet, Director-General of UNESCO, and 
Jean Piaget, director of the International Bureau of Edu- 


cation. 
*® 


Growing Up Socially. Pp. 48 
(with Instructor’s Guide, pp. 10). Illustrated. Sci- 
ence Research, Inc., 228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
4. 1949. 60 cents. Quantity rates. 

Another in the Life Adjustment Series. 


WILSON, LOUIS R., AND MARION A. MILCZEWSKI, 
Libraries of the Southeast: A Report of the South- 
eastern States Co-operative Library Survey, 1946-1947. 
Pp. xxiv+301. University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill. 1949. $3.00, cloth. $2.50, paper. 
With a foreword by Helen M. Harris, chairman, Tennessee 
Valley Library Council. 
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——THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Its Developments And Problems 
Edited by P. F. VALENTINE 


San Francisco State College 


N AUTHORITATIVE analysis of the functions and problems of the four-year college in America with 

chapters on the junior college, the teachers college, and the graduate school. Sixteen nationally recog- 
nized leaders and administrators in college education contributed to this up-to-the-minute record of imperative 
issues, 

“The American College should indeed be welcomed as filling a need for a comprehensive treatment in 
view of the great diversity of practices and activities in colleges today. The high caliber of the contributors 
to Dean Valentine’s volume should assure its being a significant contribution to the literature of higher 
education.”—-H. T. Morse, Dean, General College, University of Minnesota. 
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